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Teacher  a Top  50  finalist 


She’s  hoping  to  win  Australia’s  Best  Job  in  the  World  contest 


By  NEIL  MCDONALD 

When  Melissa  Schenk  heard 
about  the  best  job  in  the  world, 
she  was  at  work. 

Schenk,  a broadcast  televi- 
sion teacher  at  Conestoga 
College,  is  also  a weather  spe- 
cialist at  A-Channel  in 
London,  Ont.  That’s  where  she 
heard  about  the  island  care- 
taker position  offered  by 
Tourism  Queensland  in 
Australia.  It  was  billed  as 
“The  Best  Job  in  the  World”  - 
a chance  to  promote  the 
islands  around  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef. 

“It  was  actually  just  one  of 
our  news . features,”  says 
Schenk,  “and  I was  sitting  at 
my  desk  waiting  to  go  on  and  I 
thought,  ‘Wow,  that  sounds 
like  a fantastic  opportunity.’ 
It’s  everything  that  I love  to 
do,  it’s  videography,  it’s  pro- 
motions", it's  exploring  and 

adventure.” 

The  job  entails  promoting 
activities  around  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef,  including  sail- 
ing, horseback  riding  and 
kayaking,  through  Internet 
photo  diaries,  video  updates 
and  blogs.  Oh,  and  it  pays 
$150,000  Australian 

($125,961  Cdn)  for  a six- 
month  contract  (from  July  1 to 
Jan.  1,  2010),  with  airfare, 
accommodations  and  insur- 
ance included  in  the  package. 

As  might  be  expected, 
Schenk  was  not  the  only  one 
interested  in  the  position. 
Over  34,000  people  around 
the  world  submitted  the 
required  personal  essay  and 
60-second  video  application 
describing  why  they  were  per- 
fect for  the  perfect  job.  WTien 


it  was  eventually  whittled 
down  to  50  finalists,  Schenk 
got  the  call. 

“It  was  unbelievable,  it  real- 
ly is,  to  say  the  least,”  she  says 
of  making  the  Top  50. 

“People  from  over  200  coun- 
tries put  in,  so  to  be  in  a world- 
wide contest,  I think  that 
makes  me  feel  really  good 
about  what  I do  as  a business, 
because  when  I’m  not  teach- 
ing, and  when  I’m  not  talking 
about  the  weather,  I have  my 
own  video  production  compa- 
ny.” 

Great  pay,  great  weather, 
free  travel  - it’s  a pretty  sweet 
deal,  but  Schenk  says  getting 
the  job  is  not  just  about  the 
obvious  benefits. 

“I  always  say,  seriously,  it’s 
not  about  the  money,”  she  says. 

“It’s  not  like  I go,  and  I win, 
and  that’s  it,”  she  says.  “You 
have  to  reward  everybody  on 
your  team  that’s  been  with 
you  that  entire  time.” 

That  includes  her  husband, 
Stephen  (he  was  “holding  the 
boom  mike”  when  she  filmed 
her  video,  she  laughs),  and 
producer/director/editor  Rob 
Osburn.  They  helped  Schenk 
film  and  edit  her  application 
video  and,  if  she  wins,  they’ll 
be  joining  her  Down  Under. 

“Everybody  I think  always 
thinks  about  the  money  and 
you  think,  ‘what  would  I do 
with  it?’  It’s  fun  to  dream  but  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  it’s  really 
not  about  that.  It’ll  cover  a few 
things  and,  from  there,  it’s 
really  about  the  adventure  and 
meeting  people  and  the  journey 
of  the  whole  entire  process.” 

Schenk  is  no  stranger  to 
adventure.  As  her  humourous 
video  points  out,  she’s  trav- 


PHOTO BY  NEIL  MCDONALD 

Broadcast  television  teacher  Melissa  Schenk  poses  in  front  of  one  of  the  posters  she  has  put  up  around 
Conestoga.  Schenk  is  one  of  the  Top  50  finalists  for  The  Best  Job  in  the  World,  a $150,000,  six-month 
contract  offered  by  Tourism  Queensland  in  Australia. 


elled  extensively  — she  served 
a TV  internship  in  Uganda 
and  was  also  employed  in  the 
cruise  ship  industry,  visiting 
ports  from  Costa  Rica  to 
Hawaii  to  Alaska.  Tourism 
Queensland  will  select  10 
finalists  from  the  remaining 
50,  but  online  voters  can  make 
a difference  by  choosing  a wild 
card  finalist.  Schenk  is  cur- 
rently ranked  seventh  in  the 
online  vote. 

The  11  finalists  will  be 
announced  April  2 and  will 
travel  to  Australia  for  a four- 


day  interview  in  May,  with  the 
winner  announced  at  the  end 
of  the  interview  period. 

Schenk  says  she’s  excited 
about  the  possibility  of  makr 
ing  the  top  10  and  says  her 
current  employers  are  behind 
her  all  the  way  - Conestoga 
has  been  “100  per  cent  sup- 
portive,” she  says. 

Even  if  she  wins,  however, 
Schenk  is  determined  to  keep 
her  feet  on  the  ground  and 
points  out  that  victory  would 
not  be  as  life-changing  as,  say, 
winning  the  lottery. 


“I  don’t  think  it  will  change 
all  that  much,”  she  says.  “It’s 
six  months,  and  I think  people 
need  to  keep  that  in  mind, 
that  it  is  not  a lifetime.” 

“I  just  think,”  she  says,  “it 
would  be  life-altering  in  the 
sense  that  it’s  doing,  every- 
thing that  I love  to  do.” 

You  can  check  out  Melissa 
Schenk’s  video  at 

www.islandreefjob.com/melis- 
sa.  Wild  card  voting  ends 
tomorrow,  March  24,  and  the 
11  finalists  will  be  announced 
April  2. 


DEADLY  DISASTER  but  it  isn  t real 


Conestoga  asks  for  funding 


Students  from  the  firefighting  and  paramedic  programs  participated  in  a mock  disaster  March  10  outside 
the  rec  centre.  An  ‘actor’  played  an  employee  exposed  to  a chemical  leak.  See  Page  9 for  more  photos. 


By  LACIE  GROFFEN 

Conestoga  College’s  big 
plans  are  going  to  need  big 
funding. 

A new  Cambridge  campus 
has  been  proposed,  and  will  be 
built  directly  across  Highway 
401  and  the  Doon  campus.  It 
will  house  3,000  students  and 
will  cost  $117  million  to  build. 

John  Tibbits,  college  presi- 
dent, has  been  going  hat  in 
hand  to  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, asking  for  funding. 
Cambridge  city  council  was 
asked  to  put  $5.7  million 
toward  the  project,  and  the 
provincial  government  has 
already  agreed  to  give 


$21  million. 

On  March  11  he  went  before 
Waterloo  regional  council, 
asking  them  for  $8.1  million. 

The  land  in  Cambridge, 
acquired  in  October  2008,  will 
be  home  to  the  new  School  of 
Engineering  Technology  and 
will  feature  programs  in  robot- 
ics, process  automation,  elec- 
tronics and  communication.  It 
will  also  have  a food-process- 
ing technology  program. 

In  a March  12  Waterloo 
Region  Record  article,  Tibbits 
said  the  expansion  will  make 
Conestoga  one  of  the  largest 
colleges  in  Canada. 

The  council  has  deferred  a 
decision  for  a month. 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...  with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  is  the  best  April  Fool’s  prank 
you’ve  ever  heard  of  or  done? 


“Convinced  my  little  sister 
that  she  was  adopted.” 


Sarah  Carmichael, 

second-year 
radio  broadcasting 


“Plastic  wrap  over  the 
toilets.” 


Melanie  Turner, 

first-year 

general  arts  and  science  pre-health 


“Letting  a rooster  go  in  the 
school  hallway.” 

Chantel  Cybalski, 

first-year 

general  arts  and  science  pre-health 


“Putting  liquid  laxative  in 
the  teachers’  coffee  pot." 


Adam  Kent, 

first-year 

general  arts  and  science  pre-health 


“Sending  an  anchovy  pizza 
to  a teacher.” 


Lisa  Billings, 

first-year 

general  arts  and  science  pre-health 


“Taped  someone's  eyes 
shut.” 


Jake  Urban, 

first-year 

general  arts  and  science  pre-health 


Mumps  on  the  rise 


Outbreaks  taking  a toll  in  four  provinces 


By  KAITLYN  HEARD 

What  causes  a headache, 
sore  muscles,  loss  of  appetite 
and  earaches?  It’s  not  the  flu, 
it’s  the  mumps. 

Mumps  had  been  under  con- 
trol in  Ontario  until  recent 
outbreaks.  Doctors  and  spe- 
cialists believe  the  virus 
spread  from  the  Maritimes, 
primarily  Nova  Scotia. 

According  to  Mark  Nesbitt, 
spokesperson  for  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  mumps  is 
spreading  across  Canada  with 
outbreaks  in  four  provinces. 
An  outbreak  in  2007  in  Nova 
Scotia  spread  to  the  GTA 
when  students  came  home  for 
reading  week. 

Since  the  mumps  is  now  con- 
sidered an  epidemic,  Nova 
Scotia  is  considering  launch- 
ing a campaign  for  catch-up 
vaccines  aimed  at  college  and 
university  students  and 
health-care  workers  to  stop 
the  virus  from  spreading.  This 
campaign,  however,  would 
work  better  if  all  the  provinces 
launched  it  together. 

Mike  Krajewski,  a resident 
of  Kitchener  and  student  in 
Nova  Scotia,  experienced  the 
mumps  virus  during  a visit 
home  at  Thanksgiving. 

“There  was  an  epidemic  of 
the  mumps  in  Nova  Scotia.  We 
(our  family)  noticed  he  was  all 
weird  and  his  face  started  to 
swell  like  crazy,  like  insanely 
huge,  so  he  called  Telehealth,” 
said  Tara  Krajewski,  Mike’s 
younger  sister. 

“They  quarantined  him  in 
our  house.  He  wasn’t  allowed 
to  leave  and  he  had  to  try  and 
figure  out  who  he  came  in 
contact  with  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Kitchener.  Since  he 
went  to  the  Toronto  airport, 
his  sickness  was  a huge  news 
story  because  so  many  people 
may  have  been  around  it.  It 


was  crazy,  he  wasn’t  allowed 
to  leave  the  house  for  like 
three  weeks  and  just  had  to 
wait  it  out.  He  was  told  that 
if  he  left  the  house  then  he 
could  be  charged  and  arrest- 
ed for  hurting  the  public 
because  it  can  be  spread  so 
easily.” 

Since  1996,  Ontario  has 
changed  their  immunization 
recommendation  for  mumps. 
They  recommend  two  doses  of 
the  measles,  mumps  and 
rubella  (MMR)  vaccine  in 
case  the  first  dose,  given 
when  you’re  born,  doesn’t 
produce  enough  protection  in 
a small  amount  of  individu- 
als. 


He  wasn’t  allowed  to  leave 
and  he  had  to  try  and  fig- 
ure out  who  he  came  into 
contact  with  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Kitchener. 

- Tara  Krajewski 

Mumps  can  be  identified  by 
swollen  parotid  glands,  which 
are  located  just  below  and  in 
front  of  your  ear.  The  virus 
appears  mostly  in  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and 
12,  however,  adults  are  also 
susceptible. 

Those  who  are  infected  with 
mumps  are  contagious  for 
about  one  week  before  symp- 
toms start  and  two  weeks 
after  the  symptoms  begin. 
Symptoms  often  don’t  appear 
until  two  or  three  weeks  after 
exposure. 

The  virus  travels  through 
direct  contact  but  what’s 
unique  about  this  virus  is  that 
it’s  airborne.  This  means  the 
virus  can  survive  in  the  air 


and  can  also  be  passed 
through  kissing,  sharing 
drinks  or  food,  coughing  and 
sneezing. 

Some  of  the  symptoms 
include  tongue  discomfort, 
pain  when  swallowing  or 
opening  your  mouth,  sensi- 
tivity to  light,  tiredness,  .a 
stiff  neck,  upper  abdominal 
pain,  nausea,  vomiting  and 
swelling  in  one  or  both 
testes. 

Although  the  symptoms 
sound  threatening,  mumps 
are  normally  harmless  and 
symptoms  generally  subside 
within  10  days.  For  children, 
mumps  can  have  no  symp- 
toms but  for  prevention,  the 
MMR  vaccine  should  be 
given. 

A person  who  catches  the 
disease  is  isolated  for  nine 
days  to  prevent  the  virus  from 
spreading. 

Some  clinics  are  encouraging 
people  who  were  born  between 
the  years  of  1970  and  1995  to 
check  their  immunization  his- 
tory to  determine  if  they’ve 
received  one  or  two  doses  of 
the  MMR  vaccine. 

To  receive  a second  shot  you 
can  visit  your  doctor’s  office  or 
urgent  health-care  clinics 
nearby.  Some  clinics  in 
Waterloo  Region  include: 

• Urgent  Care  Clinic  - 350 
Hespeler  Rd.,  Cambridge, 
Ont.  519-624-2273 

• Weber  Medical  Centre  — 
1400  Weber  St.,  Kitchener, 
Ont.  519-748-6933 

• The  Doctor’s  Office  - 170 
University  Ave.,  W.  Waterloo, 
Ont.  519-725-1514 

Students  can  also  visit 
health  services  at  Conestoga  if 
they  have  any  questions. 

This  vaccine  should  not  be 
given  to  females  who  are  preg- 
nant or  plan  on  becoming 
pregnant  within  three  months 
post  injection. 


HEALTH  & 

WELLNESS 


Cliff  the  Condor  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
the  students,  staff  and  faculty  who  took  part 
in  Waterloo  Campus’  Fitness  Assessment 
Clinic  on  March  10th  and  Doon’s  Health  & 
Wellness  Fair  on  March  16- 18th! 

Conestoga  College  cares  about  the  health  j 

and  wellness  of  every  member  of  our  College  f>/  / 
community  and  we  encourage  you  to  ‘Stay  U„/ 
Healthy,  Conestoga’!  / 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 
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TASTY  TREATS  a success  for  ece  students 


PHOTO  BY  SARAH  BONGERS 

Students  with  a sweet  tooth  found  themselves  drifting  to  the  E-wing  on  March  13  where  ECE  students 
were  holding  a bake  sale  in  support  for  their  program. 


Defence  seminar  offered 


BY  HEATHER  MUIR 

Conestoga  College  safety 
and  security  services  is  host- 
ing a self-defence  seminar  for 
women  this  week. 

Renshi  Adette  Rice  from 
Driftwood  Martial  Arts  will 
be  teaching  the  female  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students  of 
Conestoga  College  how  to 
improve  their  defence  skills. 


“This  event  is  funded  from 
the  Women’s  Safety  Grant 
from  the  Women’s  Resource 
Group,”  said  Barb  Eichholz,  a 
security  officer  at  Conestoga. 

Classes  will  be  held  on 
March  25  from  noon  to  2 p.m. 
and  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.,  and 
also  on  March  26  from  11  a.m. 
to  1 p.m.  and  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 

Today  is  the  last  day  to  sign 
up  for  classes;  you  can  contact 


security  services  for  more 
information  at  519-748-5220, 
ext.  3357  or  visit  them  in 
Room  2B10-6. 

“We  only  have  80  spots,  and 
we  are  halfway  booked 
already,”  said  Eichholz. 

If  you  bring  along  a non-per- 
ishable food  item  or  a mone- 
tary donation  for  the  CSI 
Food  Bank,  you  will  receive  a 
free  T-shirt. 


School  of  Business  banquets  April  7 , 9 


The  Conestoga  College 
School  of  Business  is  holding 
its  annual  awards  banquets 
on  April  7 and  9. 

The  events  are  an  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  network 
with  representatives  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  banquet  for  students  in 


the  international  business, 
accounting,  business  founda- 
tions, financial  planning, 
marketing  and  general  busi- 
ness programs  takes  place  on 
April  7 at  7 p.m. 

For  students  in  the  opera- 
tions management,  hospitali- 
ty, management  studies, 
office  administration,  health 


office  administration  and 
human  resources  programs, 
the  banquet  is  April  9 at  7 
p.m. 

Both  events  will  be  held  at 
the  Edelweiss  Banquet  Hall 
at  600  Doon  Rd.  in 
Kitchener. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the 
bookstore. 


Diversity  week 
dispels  ignorance 


By  PATRICK  LANSBERGEN 

Doon  campus  students  were 
given  a taste  of  several  differ- 
ent cultures  throughout  diver- 
sity week,  held  March  9 to  13. 

Students  from  various  coun- 
tries and  cultures  were  given  a 
chance  to  display  their  heritage 
to  their  fellow  students  during 
the  special  week.  Among  the 
displays  were  lessons  on  how  to 
use  chopsticks,  sing  karaoke, 
how  traditional  weddings  are 
performed,  and  information 
booths  on  various  countries. 

Jonna  Taylor,  a second-year 
woodworking  student  at 
Conestoga,  had  a tough  time 
handling  his  chopsticks. 

“These  are  cool  and  every- 


thing, but  I’ll  stick  with  a 
fork,”  said  Taylor. 

According  to  Ryan  Connell,  a 
student  life  programmer  at 
the  college,  diversity  week  is  a 
chance  to  dispel  ignorance  and 
change  people’s  perceptions  of 
foreign  cultures  and  to  raise 
the  level  of  unity  at  the  Doon 
campus, 

“Through  amazing  displays 
about  countries  like  Guyana 
or  Zimbabwe,  or  through  other 
demonstrations  throughout 
the  .week,  it  was  a chance  for 
students  to  educate  others 
about  their  own  culture,”  said 
Connell. 

Diversity  week  was  part  of 
Conestoga’s  Plugging  into  the 
Global  Community  program. 


Catwalk  for  a cure 


By  LIZ  KOENIG 

Conestoga’s  event  manage- 
ment students  are  too  sexy 
for  their  shirts. 

On  March  25  they  will  host 
a fashion  show  at  the  Walper 
Terrace  Hotel  in  Kitchener  to 
raise  money  for  the  Canadian 


Breast  Cancer  Foundation. 

A reception  begins  at  6:30 
p.m.  followed  by  the  fashion 
show  at  7 p.m. 

Tickets  are  $10  and  avail- 
able by  calling  Melissa  at 
519-635-1106  or  by  e-mailing 
catwalkforthecure@hotmail. 
com. 


Successful  year  for  Alumni 


By  LAC  IE  GROFFEN 

As  the  school  year  comes*  to 
an  end,  Alumni  Services  noted 
some  key  successes  as  well  as  a 
number  of  initiatives  coming 
up. 

The  organization  redesigned 
its  existing  Connections  mag- 
azine into  a nice  glossy,  which 
they  are  publishing  twice  a 
year  for  students,  alumni  and 
community  supporters.  Mary 
Wright,  manager  of  alumni 
services,  said  about  55,000 
copies  are  produced  each  time. 

“The  publication  provides 
highlights  of  the  college’s  part- 
nerships in  the  community, 


new  initiatives  in  program- 
ming and  student  and  alumni 
successes,”  she  said. 

A new  initiative  is  its  first 
Alumni  Gala  being  held  on  May 
14  at  St.  George  Hall.  It  will 
“honour  distinguished  alumni 
who  have  achieved  great  career 
success  and  given  back  to  their 
communities  through  volun- 
teerism,”  said  Wright. 

In  the  hope  of  raising  money 
for  more  student  awards  and 
scholarships,  the  Alumni 
Association  will  also  host 
another  new  event.  The 
Alumni  and  Friends  Golf 
Open  will  be  at  Rebel  Creek 
Golf  Course  on  Sept.  24. 


Conestoga’s  competition  winners  ‘got  Skills’ 


By  LIZ  KOENIG 


Four  Conestoga  students 
will  be  heading  to  RIM  Park  to 
compete  in  the  provincial  level 
of  this  year’s  Skills  Canada 
competition. 

On  March  3,  the  top  four  stu- 
dents who  competed  in  the 
school-wide  competition 

received  their  awards,  which 
included  gift  bags  from  the 
bookstore  and  a certificate. 

Second-year  office  adminis- 
tration student,  Tessie  Blouin, 
won  first  place  in  the  college’s 
IT  office  software  applications 
category.  First-year  office 
administration  student,  Krista 
Shortreed,  won  second  place. 

The  first  place  prize  for  web- 
site development  went  to  Tim 
Patrick,  a first-year  software 


engineering  technology  stu- 
dent. Liam  Grealy,  a second- 
year  computer  programming 
and  analysis  student,  placed 
second. 

All  four  students  said  they 
were  excited  and  eager  to  com- 
pete at  a provincial  level,  but 
admit  the  pressure  will  be  on. 

“It’s  a bit  scarier,”  Blouin 
said. 

Conestoga  president  John 
Tibbits  spoke  following  the 
distribution  of  the  awards. 

“We  take  a lot  of  pride  in  the 
Skills  Canada  competitions,” 
he  said,  “Without  the  faculty 
showing  dedication  (to  the 
competing  students),  it  would 
be  hard  for  the  students  to  be 
successful.” 

Liz  Stacey,  Ontario  chair 
and  provincial  judge  for  Skills 


Canada,  is  hoping  for  a larger 
turnout  as  the  competitions 
continue  each  year. 

“We’re  getting  more  and  more 
people  to  compete,”  she  said. 

The  Skills  Canada  competi- 
tion is  held  annually  at  the 
regional,  provincial  and 
national  levels  and  is  designed 
to  promote  skilled  trades  in 
Canada. 

Both  secondary  and  post-sec- 
ondary students  are  invited  to 
compete  in  50  different  cate- 
gories. There  are  new  trades, 
or  “pilot  categories”  being 
added  to  the  competition  each 
year.  This  year’s  pilot  cate- 
gories are  esthetics,  desktop 
publishing  and  sheet  metal. 

For  more  information  on  how 
to  enter  Skills  Canada,  visit 
www.skillscanada.com. 


Conestoga’s  president,  John  Tibbits  (centre),  poses  with  the  top  four 
winners  of  Conestoga’s  Skills  Canada  Competition.  From  left,  Krista 
Shortreed,  Liam  Grealy,  Tessie  Blouin  and  Tim  Patrick. 
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Brain  drain  fears 
running  high 

By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Like  the  actors  and  doctors  of  years  past,  there  is  a fear 
that  Canada’s  world-class  stem  cell  scientists  could  be 
siphoned  off  by  the  U.S.  because  that  is  where  funding  is 
starting  to  flow  freely. 

In  a bold  move,  U.S.  President  Barack  Obama  started 
reversing  the  antiquated,  religiously  ideological  restric- 
tions on  stem  cell  research  on  March  9.  The  old  policies 
were  put  into  place  by  former  president  George  W.  Bush. 

For  America,  the  loosening  of  restrictions  has  cleared 
the  way  for  increased  federal  funding  for  basic  research 
and  it  gives  scientists  the  ability  to  present  confirmed 
data  without  distortion  and  alteration  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

For  Canada,  however,  America’s  new,  enlightened  poli- 
cies could  signify  the  start  of  a brain  drain  since  Canada 
does  not  provide  funding  for  acclaimed  world-class  stem 
cell  scientists. 

“Basically  we  both  now,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
at  this  moment  both  have  the  same  — very  similar 
policies  and  permissions.  The  difference  is  the  U.S.  has 
the  means.  And  I think  that  that  speaks  volumes,”  said 
Mick  Bhatia,  scientific  director  of  the  Stem  Cell  Biology 
Research  Institute  at  McMaster  University  in  Hamilton, 
in  a story  that  appeared  in  The  Waterloo  Region  Record 
on  March  9. 

Stem  cells  are  the  master  cells  that  are  generally  only 
found  in  embryos  and  umbilical  cords.  Mature  stem  cells 
can,  now,  also  be  harvested  from  adults,  children  and 
babies  for  some  treatments  as  well,  but  they  are  not  as 
adaptable  as  the  embryonic  stem  cells.  Stem  cell  research 
generally  focuses  on  growing  stem  cells  to  specialize  in 
reproducing  certain  organs  and  systems  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  accidents  and  disease. 

Canada  needs  to  take  a stand  and  fund  the  scientists 
who  are  at  the  forefront  of  this  new  science.  For  all  we 

know,  the  Canadian  researchers  could  be  on  the  verge  of 
finding  a way  to  make  a paraplegic  capable  of  walking 
again  or  a person  afflicted  with  Parkinson's  disease  able 
to  function  normally  once  more.  * 

Would  that  not  look  great,  as  a Canadian  accomplish- 
ment, on  the  world  stage? 

With  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  worldwide  economic  cri- 
sis, however,  it  is  looking  slightly  unrealistic  that  America 
will  be  able  to  hand  over  all  of  the  federal  funding  right 
away.  So  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  Canadian 
researchers  will  not  be  siphoned  just  yet.  That  gives 
Canada  a little  more  time  to  sort  out  its  economic  concerns 
and  add  federal  funding  that  could  lead  to  the  largest  sci- 
entific breakthrough  in  the  last  several  centuries. 

The  views  herein  represent  the  position  of  the  newspa- 
per, not  necessarily  the  author. 
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Will  lack  of  funding  force  Canadian  scientists  to  head  to  the  U.S.? 


Qualities  of  a man’s  man 


When  I worked  in  a depart- 
ment store,  delivery  men  used 
to  dread  the  sight  of  me. 

As  delivery  men,  their  day 
consisted  of  a series  of  Small- 
talk conversations  with 
employees  of  various  stores. 

Usually,  when  approaching 
a male  employee,  these  deliv- 
ery men  would  rely  on  the  one 
sure-fire  two-minute  conver- 
sation between  males:  sports. 

Problem  is  ...  I don’t  know 
anything  about  sports. 

Seriously,  I can’t  name  one 
Raptor.  Or  anybody  from  the 
Hartford  Whalers  (they’re  still 
in  the  NBA,  right?) 

Same  goes  for  cars. 

Recently,  a friend  was  com- 
ing to  pick  me  up  in  his  new 
car.  Instead  of  describing  it  by 
name,  he  just  said,  “look  for  a 
blue  car.” 

Blue  car.  Got  it. 

Had  he  said  Sunfire  or 
Tercel,  I would  have  given  him 
a blank  look. 

See,  I’m  not  a “guy’s  guy.”  If 
it  has  a motor  or  if  it’s  played 
with  a ball,  I have  no  knowl- 
edge or  interest. 

Once  other  guys  realize  this 
about  me,  they’ll  small  talk 
with  me  about  movies  or 
music,  television  or  politics. 

But  there’s  something 
depressing  about  not  being  a 
guy’s  guy. 

First,  until  another  guy  real- 
izes that  I’m  the  last  person  he 
wants  to  talk  to  about  sports, 
there  are  always  a few  awk- 
ward conversations. 


“Did  you  see  the  game?” 
they’ll  ask. 

“Uh  ...  no.  Game?”  I reply. 

Sometimes  it  dawns  on  them 
— they  understand  that  I’m 
that  rare  breed  of  male  with  no 
knowledge  of  sports  post- 1989. 

Sometimes  it  doesn’t. 

“Oh,  you  missed  it?"  they’11 
ask,  before  informing  me  that 
someone  scored  a bunch  of 
points,  despite  an  injury.  Or 
something.  I have  to  just  lis- 
ten before  I inform  them  that  I 
don’t  follow  hockey,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  Australian 
Rules  football  or  North 
American  rules  football. 
Usually  they  furrow  their 
brow  and  look  at  me  cock- 
eyed, as  if  I just  informed 
them  that  I am,  in  fact,  an 
alien. 

It’s  awkward. 

What’s  worse  is  when  one  of 
my  breed  jumps  ship. 

When  my  brother  was 
younger,  he  too  wasn’t  a guy’s 
guy.  He  had  a ponytail,  played 
video  games  and  wrote  poetry. 
Well,  maybe  he  didn’t  write 
poetry,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

Then,  out  of  nowhere,  I 
heard  him  discussing  “the 
game”  with  my  father. 


Yknow,  the  game?  The  one 
that  happens  every  weekend 
or  so?  All  of  a sudden,  at  fami- 
ly gatherings,  he  was  making 
predictions  about  “seasons” 
and  “points.”  It  was  shocking. 

I feel  like  it’s  expected  of 
males  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  all  things  sports-related. 
You  never  see  a beer  commer- 
cial where  a few  guys  sit 
around,  brews  in  hand,  dis- 
cussing a novel  by  Sartre  or  an 
art  film. 

Even  nerdy  characters  on 
television  like  Chandler  Bing 
from  Friends  or  George 
Costanza  from  Seinfeld 
always  got  really  excited  when 
they  were  offered  tickets  to  a 
game. 

Not  to  mention  the  work- 
place. I’ve  heard  of  guys  who 
take  up  golf  or  watch  sports 
because  of  their  jobs.  It’s  nec- 
essary for  them  to  have  that 
knowledge  so  they  fit  in. 

This  scares  me.  Will  I have 
to  suddenly  know  everything 
about  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs 
in  order  to  get  a promotion? 
Will  I have  to  sit  through  a 
season  of  hockey  to  make 
friends  at  work?  The  thought 
gives  me  shivers. 

However,  there  are  a few 
bonuses  to  not  being  a guy’s 
guy.  For  instance,  my  girl- 
friend loves  the  fact  that  she 
doesn’t  have  to  compete  for  my 
attention  with  a bunch  of 
dudes  chasing  a ball. 

But  even  she  thinks  the  car 
thing  is  ridiculous. 
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Pass  the  salad,  please 


By  CHRISTIE  LAGROTTA 

“I’m  a vegetarian." 

“What  do  you  eat  then?” 

It  is  almost  as  if  being  a veg- 
etarian or  a vegan  is  a reli- 
gion. Deciding  to  be  a vegetar- 
ian is  a personal  choice,  and 
despite  what  some  may  think, 
it’s  not  as  easy  as  just  cutting 
out  meat.  A vegetarian  diet 
requires  a certain  amount  of 
discipline  and  education. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  you 
just  stop  eating  meat.  People 
who  want  to  be  a vegetarian 
need  to  educate  themselves  on 
what  they  are  removing  from 
their  diet  and  how  to  replace  it 
in  other  forms,”  said  Shelley 
Gibbs,  a doctor  of  naturopath- 
ic medicine. 

A common  misconception 
about  vegetarians  is  most  are 
underweight.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary.  Many  vege- 
tarians are  overweight 
because  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered how  to  be  a “proper 
vegetarian.”  According  to 
Gibbs,  an  improper  vegetarian 
diet  may  consist  of  mostly 
dairy  and  carbohydrates.  This 
in  turn,  plumps  on  the  pounds 
for  the  animal  lovers. 

Despite  what  some  may 
think,  a vegetarian  diet  con- 
sists of  a variety  of  options. 
Even  eating  out,  vegetarians 
have  ample  menu  choices. 
According  to  the  March  issue 

of  Vegetarian  Times,  roughly 

eight  out  of  10  restaurants  in 
the  United  States  offer  vege- 
tarian choices. 

“A  healthy  vegetarian  would 
be  supplementing  B12  and 


iron.  Iron  is  easy  to  get 
through  dark  leafy  greens,  so 
it  is  not  as  necessary  to  sup- 
plement iron  if  you  are  eating 
your  greens,”  said  Gibbs.  “The 
body  needs  about  two  micro- 
grams of  B12,  and  about  75 
grams,  or  30  per  cent  of  your 
daily  intake,  of  protein.” 

Our  bodies  don’t  need  a lot  of 
B12,  however,  it  is  only  fount 
in  animal  food. 

Gibbs  explained  a vegetable 
sourced  iron  is  more 
absorbable  than  an  iron  * 
supplement.  She  also  sug-  j| 
gests  vegetarians  focus  on 
their  essential  fatty  acid  7 
intake  which  can  be  found  in 
seeds  and  nuts  or  flax  seed 
oil  and  primrose  oil. 

Vegans  need  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  getting 
enough  iron,  calcium,  vita- 
min D and  vitamin 
B12. 

There  are  different 
degrees  of  vegetarianism 
including  the  lacto-ovo  vege- 
tarian. This  type  of  vegetari-  | 
an  does  not  eat  meat  but  will  f 
eat  dairy  products  and  eggs,  f 
Another  is  the  lacto-vegetari- 
an.  Their  diet  would  consist  of 
zero  meat,  but  does  allow  for 
dairy  consumption.  Ovo  vege- 
tarians don’t  eat  meat  or 
dairy,  but  do  eat  eggs.  Finally, 
the  furthest  degree  of  vegetar- 
ianism is  vegan.  Vegans  do  not 
eat  any  meat  products,  milk, 
cheese,  eggs,  honey  or  gelatin. 
Many  vegans  choose  not  to 
wear  clothes  containing  ani- 
mal products,  such  as  leather, 
wool  or  silk,  or  wear  makeup 
tested  on  animals. 


Vegetarian  diets  can  be  very 
healthy,  but  eating  a balanced 
diet  when  you  are  vegetarian 
usually  requires  a little  extra 
attention.  Because  vegetari- 
ans eliminate  certain  foods 
from  their  diets,  they  often 
need  to  work  to  add 
foods 


intolerant.  And  if  you  do  eat 
animal  byproducts,  dairy  and 
eggs  can  provide  a source  of 
protein  as  well,”  said  Gibbs 
By  eating  a variety  of  foods 
including  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  whole 
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grains,  you 
can  get  the 
nutrients 


Eating  out  tonight? 

Make  a smart  choice. 


For  healthy  food  choices,  food  safety  and  100%  smoke-free 
seating,  choose  an  Bat  Smart!  restaurant.  Contact  the  Waterloo 
Region  Community  Health  Department  at  883-2253  or  visit 
www.eatsmarL web.net-  jp/Tf'  [ J 


3 or  visit 
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into 
their 
diet  that  j 
will  pro- 
vide the  

nutrients  found  in  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

“Fruits  and  vegetables  are  a 
big  one.  You  want  to  make 
sure  you  are  eating  beans, 
legumes  and  soy  if  you’re  not 

PHOTOS  BY  CHRISTIE  LAGROTTA 

Right:  Brenda  Brazier’s  smooth- 
ie infusion  provides  a boost  of 
protein,  fibre,  Omega  3 and 
greens.  Add  your  favourite  fruit 
and  blend  until  it  is  smooth. 
Bottom  right:  Leafy  greens,  such 
as  spinach,  lettuce,  rappini  and 
broccoli  are  an  excellent  source 
of  nutrients  and  iron.  For  lunch, 
enjoy  a delicious  salad  with 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  include 
chickpeas  or  nuts  and  seeds  for 
an  added  dose  of  protein.  Top 
with  your  favourite  dressing. 


RECIPE 


The  following  is  a recipe  for 
a vegetarian  smoothie: 

1 organic  banana 
1/4  cup  fresh  or  frozen 
organic  blueberries 
1 cup  water 
I 1/2  cup  orange  juice 
I 2 scoops  of  Vega 
I 1 snack  size  yogurt 

Mix  ingredients  in  a blender 
or  food  processor  until  they 
reach  a smooth  consistency. 
For  a vegan  smoothie, 
supplement  the  yogurt  with 
a scoop  of  dairy-free 
sorbet.  Vega  can  also  be 
used  as  a substitute  for  flour 
in  baking. 


r o m 
non  — meat 
sources. 

“Vegetarians  need  to  focus 
on  amino  acids.  If  you’re  eat- 
ing something  with  a high 
amino  acid,  you  need  to  bal- 
ance it  by  eating  something 
with  a low  amino  acid,”  said 


Gibbs. 

Not  everyone  can  become  a 
vegetarian.  Certain  blood 
types  crave  meat  and  would 
not  thrive  as  a vegetarian. 

“Blood  type  A’s  are  best  suit- 
ed to  be  a vegetarian.  Blood 
type  O’s  are  the  meat  eaters 
and  would  not  flourish  on  a 
vegetarian  diet,”  said  Gibbs. 

|g&v  To  learn  more  about 
what  foods  suit  your  blood 
fill  type,  read  Eat  Right  for 
t your  Blood  Type,  by 
Peter  Dadamo. 
Brendan 
Brazier,  an  iron- 
,,v.  man  triath- 
lete,  devel- 
oped a line 
of  healthy 
options  called 
Vega.  His  line  con- 
sists of  meal  replace- 
ment shakes,  vitamins 
y and  bars. 

/ All  of  Brazier’s  prod- 
I § ucts  are  high  in  fibre, 
f.  protein  and  essential 
fats,  but  low  in  calories 

0 and  carbohydrates.  Vega 
f is  an  example  of  healthy 

1 supplements  that  vegetari- 
ans and  vegans  should  have  in 
their  everyday  diet  in  order  to 
ensure  they  are  getting 
enough  protein  and  nutrients 
in  their  diets. 

Another  resource  that  pro- 
vides a comprehensive  look 

into  a vegetarian  diet  is 

Becoming  Vegetarian:  The. 
Complete  Guide  to  Adopting  a 
Healthy  Vegetarian  Diet,  writ- 
ten by  Versanto  Melina, 
Brenda  Davis  and  Victoria 
Harrison. 
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boys  involved  in  pathetic  ‘eggs  ploit’ 


decided  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Tim  Hortons  until  the  other 


which  had  a McDonalds  fry 
holder  covering  part  of  the 


Teenage 

Bv  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

The  Halloween  hangover 
must  still  be  strong  because 
eggs  are  still  in  style. 

At  approximately  11:30  p.m. 
on  March  15,  an  unidentified 
man  entered  the  Tim  Hortons 


near  the  corner  of  New 
Dundee  Road  and  Homer 
Watson  Boulevard,  and  let  the 
egg  shells  fly. 

“Here’s  one  for  you,  one  for 
you  and  one  for  you,”  yelled 
the  assailant  who  fled  seconds 
later. 


According  to  one  of  the  six 
teenage  boys  who  were  specifi- 
cally targeted  in  the  attack, 
the  assailant  and  several  oth- 
ers were  taunting  them  in  the 
parking  lot.  When  the  six 
tired  of  listening  to  half-heart- 
ed threats  of  fighting  they 


group  left. 

“It  happened  like  that,”  said 
Melissa  Roberts,  one  of  the  few 
employees  on  duty  that  night. 

The  egger  and  his  group 
quickly  sped  away  in  a vehicle 


licence  plate. 

Roberts  and  her  co-worker, 
Orlando  Williams,  had  to 
clean  up  the  mess,  but  did 
receive  some  assistance  from 
the  six  teens. 


Can  you  spare  an  hour? 


BY  JESSICA  O’DONNELL 

The  lights  are  out. 
Candlelight  dances  across  the 
wall;  it’s  8:30,  and  all  is  dark 
and  quiet. 

This  may  sound  like  a scene 
ripped  straight  from  a scary 
movie,  but  don’t  worry,  it’s 
not.  This  is  just  the  beginning 
of  Earth  Hour,  you  still  have 
59  minutes  to  go. 

Saturday,  March  28  marks 
the  second  anniversary  of 
Earth  Hour’s  global  recogni- 
tion. The  event  was  created  by 
World  Wildlife  Fund  Australia 
in  2007  to  raise  awareness  of 
climate  change  and  the  impact 
our  actions  have  on  our  plan- 
et. 

Earth  Hour  is  a voluntary 
blackout,  in  which  lights  and 
unnecessary  electronics/elec- 
trical devices  are  turned  off. 
Major  businesses  throughout 
the  world  have  pledged  to 

reduce  tVieir  energy  consump- 

tion  in  various  ways.  Google 
will  be  “turning  the  lights  put" 
for  the  day.  Locally,  Fairview 
Park  Mall  has  pledged  to  turn 
its  lights  out  to  honour  the 


event. 

The  City  of  Waterloo  has 
been  participating  in  a volun- 
tary summer  blackout  since 
2006.  This  event  came  three 
years  after  the  two-day  black- 
out in  all  of  southern  Ontario 
and  the  north  eastern  states. 

“The  city  (of  Waterloo)  came 
in  second  in  the  province  in 
2006  (for  energy  reduction),” 
says  Brenda  Halloran, 
Waterloo  mayor.  “It  shows  our 
commitment  to  helping  reduce 
our  energy  usage  and  carbon 
footprint.” 

Waterloo  and  Kitchener  will 
be  holding  many  events  to 
mark  the  hour. 

The  Kitchener  Civic  Centre 
will  host  a family-friendly 
party  with  fire  performers, 
acoustic  musicians  and  local 
business  sponsors. 

Conestoga  will  be  hosting  a 
week-long  Earth  Week  with  A1 
Gore’s  An  Inconvenient  Truth 
playing  inytlje  Sanctuary  on 

March  23,  ’followed  by  an  info 
fair  on  March  26. 

So  the  lights  are  out;  it’s 
dark  and  quiet.  How  are  you 
going  to  spend  your  hour? 


Time  change  affects  students 


By  MANPI  CARTWRIGHT 

With  every  time  change 
comes  a change  in  a person’s 
sleeping  pattern. 

Clocks  were  turned  back  an 
hour  on  March  8 at  2 a.m., 
meaning  more  sunlight  in  the 
evenings,  and  causing  people 
to  lose  an  hour  of  sleep. 
Conestoga  students  are  find- 
ing it  especially  difficult. 

“I’m  all  stressed  from  it,  and 
I’m  more  tired  from  staying  up 
too  late,”  said  Tara  Herriot,  a 
second-year  marketing  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga. 

Herriot  says  that  with  finals 
and  major-  projects  just  around 
the  corner,  she  needs  all  the 
sleep  she  can  get;  and  the  time 
change  is  not  helping. 

Daylight  time  was  first 
enacted  in  Germany  in  1915, 
although  Benjamin  Franklin 
suggested  the  idea  more  than 
once  while  he  was  an  emissary 
to  France  in  the  1770s.  The 
idea  was  revived  by  William 
Willett,  an  English  builder,  in 
1907. 

From  1986  to  2006,  clocks 
were  turned  backwards  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  April,  and  for- 
wards on  the  last  Sunday  in 
October;  however,  this 
changed  in  2007.  The  clocks 
are  now  turned  backwards  on 
the  second  Sunday  in  March, 
and  forwards  on  the  first 


Sunday  in  November,  adding 
a month  to  daylight  time. 

The  time  change  toward  the 
beginning  of  spring  benefits 
retailers,  athletes  and  any 
people  doing  outside  activities 
because  it  results  in  an  extra 
hour  of  daylight  in  the  after- 
noon. However,  it  may  cause 
problems  for  those  in  the  film 
industry  who  have  to  shoot 
outside  as  well  as  farmers. 

Daylight  time  is  usually  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  and  on 
radio  and  television  to  remind 
people  that  clocks  are  to  either 
be  turned  backwards  or  for- 
wards, although  there  have 
been  cases  where  people  have 
forgotten. 

“I  was  booked  to  work  until 
midnight  the  night  before, 
then  they  asked  me  to  come  in 
the  next  day  for  nine,  and  my 
clocks,  which  usually  change 
automatically,  didn’t  change, 
so  it  said  it  was  10  a.m.  on  the 
clock  when  1 woke  up,”  said 
second-year  journalism  broad- 
cast student,  Michelle 
Rogalski.  “So  I rushed  to  work 
and  accidentally  opened  the 
store  an  hour  early  because  I 
thought  I was  an  hour  late." 

Although  clocks  went  back 
an  hour  a little  over  two  weeks 
ago,  students  are  still  strug- 
gling to  return  to  their  regular 
sleep  pattern. 


walk  in  with  your  taxes,  walk  out  with  your  money 

and  you  could  win  $5,000  towards  a road  trip,  visit  refundroadtrip.ca 


come  in  today  or  call  H&R  BLOCK 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  mutt  present  either  01  a UHtta  documenting  a or  more  months  of  full-time  attendance  at  a college  or  university 
during  2008  or  hi)  a vai'd  high  school  identification  card,  expires  July  *1,2009.  Must  af»  qualify  for  instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for 
details  Valid  only  at  participating  HSR  Block  locations  in  Canada  SBC  Card  offers  valid  from  06/01/08  to  0W31/00  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only 
for  Cardholder  only.  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply.  Usage  may  be  restricted  when  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other  offer  or  retailer  loyally  card 
discounts  Cannot  be  used  towards  die  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates. 
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Gaming  with  the  K-W  Symphony 


By  DAVID  SMITH 

Take  a second  and  utter  the 
word  symphony  to  yourself.  Go 
ahead,  remove  yourself  from 
any  distractions,  find  a seclud- 
ed area  and  let  the  meaning 
tumble  and  intertwine  within 
your  cerebrum  — a melting  pot 
of  ndurons  and  memories. 
What  do  you  see?  What  sounds 
do  you  hear,  what  textures 
and  materials  do  you  feel? 
Answers  will  differ  from  one 
person  to  the  next,  but  you  can 
imagine  the  general  consensus 
consisting  of  top  hats,  elegant 
dresses  and  the  year  1808. 

Now,  take  the  same  word  but 
include  Video  Games  Live 
(VGL).  Notice  anything  differ- 
ent? If  you’re  stuck  with 
visions  of  a basement 
dwelling, 
acne-ridden  | 
kid,  pumping  I 
away  on  a 
cello  - that’s 
not  a creation 
of  your  superb, 
yet  limited, 
imagination. 

That’s  a stereo- 
type - a commor 
mistake  made 
millions  of  people. 

Uplifting,  thunder- 
ous, dynamic,  influ- 
ential, inspiring, 
youthful-  these  are 
the  things  that  have 
turned  the  symphony 
into  a weekend  event 
with  your  friends 
and  family. 

These  are 
the  words 
that  make 
Video 
Games 
Live 
2009  the 
show  of 
creativity 


and  entertainment. 

The  weekend  of  March  13 
was  one  anticipated  by  many 
as  The  Centre  in  the  Square 
played  host  to  Video  Games 
Live,  a concert  event  created 
and  produced  by  industry  vet- 
erans and  video  game  com- 
posers Tommy  Tallarico  and 
Jack  Wall.  The  Kitchener 
venue  welcomed  over  4,000 
eager  fans  throughout  the 
course  of  the  weekend,  with 
two  sold-out  shows. 

The  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony  played  a suite  of 
video  game  ensembles  includ- 
ing Halo,  Metal  Gear  Solid, 
Civilization  IV  and  The 
Legend  of  Zelda. 

Prior  to  the  actual  show,  vis- 
itors were  able  to  try  out  their 
video  game  skills  at  several 
gaming  kiosks  featuring  some 
of  the  industry’s  leading 
titles  such  as  Media 
Molecules’  Little  Big 
\ Planet,  Evolution 
Studios’  Motorstorm: 

^ Pacific  Rift  and 
Neversofts’ 
Guitar  Hero: 
Aerosmith. 

Hosted  by 
Tallarico 
h i m - 
self, 

the 
con- 
cert 
tour 
travels 
world 
wide, 
fro  m 
Vancouver, 
and  Taipei 
to  Brazil 
and  Sweden 
- a show 
engrossed 
in  cultur- 
al signifi- 
cance, a 
celebra- 
tion of 
the 
gaming 
indus- 
try. 
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Starting  in  2002,  the  show 
took  over  three  years  to  design 
with  a debut  performance  on 
July  6,  2005  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  featuring  the  LA 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Usually  hitting  major  cities, 
2009  was  the  first  year  VGL 
played  to  local  crowds. 

“It’s  weird,  you  know,  we 
ended  up  having  more  people 
here  across  two  nights  than 
we  did  in  Toronto,”  said 
Tollarico.  “The  crowds  are 
louder  here,  because  I think 
they’re  not  used  to  getting  this 
kind  of  stuff.” 

An  interactive  experience, 
the  show  also  had  a costume 
contest  - which  a youthful 
Mario  Bros,  duo  won  unani- 
mously by  audience  affirma- 
tion - a Guitar  Hero  contest, 
the  winner  playing  on  stage 
with  controller  in  hand  while 
the  colourful  Tallarico  erupted 
on  his  electric  equal,  and  a live 
action  version  of  Space 
Invaders. 

“Each  show  is  different,  no 
two  shows  are  going  to  be  the 
same,”  said  Tallarico. 
“There’s  enough  materi- 
al out  there  to  make 
that  possible.  It’s  great 
the  amount  of  support  we  get 
from  fans.” 

Early  on  in  the  show,  audi- 
ence members  were  intro- 
duced to  special  guest  Martin 
Leung,  also  known  as  the 
Video  Game  Pianist  or 
Blindfolded  Pianist,  who 
gained  worldwide  recognition 
online  when  a video  was  found 
circulating  of  Leung  playing 
the  Super  Mario  Brothers 
theme  blindfolded. 

Leung  initially  played  a 
Final  Fantasy  Suite  but 
returned  later  on  in  the  show 
to.  don  a blindfold  and  con- 
struct a live  rendition  of  the 
Mario  theme  plus  others. 

Vancouver  indie  artists 
Splitting  Adam  performed  a 
track  from  Electronic  Arts 
Need  for  Speed:  Undercover 
title,  accompanied  by  the  KW 
Symphony.  The  song  On  My 
Own  was  featured  in  the  rac- 
ing game,  chosen  by  EA  via  an 
online  contest. 


thousands  of  e-books 
*millions  of  articles 
*one  simple  search  box 

SEARCH 

searching 
library  resources 
is  as  easy  as 

1,2,  360 


PHOTO  BY  DAVID  SMITH 

Concert  creators  Tommy  Tallarico,  left,  and  Jack  Wall  discuss  flight 
plans  for  the  next  Video  Games  Live  show. 


Following  the  show,  a 
meet  and  greet  was  con- 
ducted by  Tallarico  himself, 
alongside  maestro  Wall, 
Leung  and  the  members 
from  Splitting 


graphs 

taken 
the  group,  as 
others  wait- 
ed eagerly  in 

PHOTO  BY 

SMITH 
Earthworm 
Jim  protects 
Princess 
What’s-Her- 
Name  from 
Evil  the  Cat. 


CAREER  SERVICES  & ADVISING 

PRESENTS 

Workshops 

Resume  & Cover  Letters/ Job  Search  & Interviews 
March  12, 2009  (io:ooam-i2:oopm  & n:ooam-i2:oopm) 
March  24, 2009  (l0:00am-l2:00pm) 

April  1,  2009  (io:ooam-l2:OOpm) 

April  6,  2009  (t2:OOpm-2:OOpm) 

April  22, 2009  (i:oopm-3:0opm) 

More  information  on  workshop  descriptions,  location  and 
registration  please  visit: 

http:  / / www.conestogac.on.ca/ careersvc/ index, isp 
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It’s  a spring 
thing 


PHOTO  BY  PATRICK  LANSBERGEN 


Now  that  the  winter  chill  has  left  us  and  the  temperatures  have 
risen,  the  lake  behind  the  school,  left,  becomes  a hot  spot  for  stu- 
dents looking  for  a little  calm  between  classes.  Above,  people  on 
Erb  Street  in  Waterloo  head  out  for  a stroll.  Right,  the  warm  weath- 
er reveals  a dirty  habit  among  those  walking  along  Conestoga’s 
trails.  The  garbage  was  strewn  along  the  path  across  from  the 
E-wing. 


WarholsFactory2009. ca 
10  King  Street  West,  Kitchener 
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Students  geared  up  for  disaster  scene 


By  SARAH  BONGERS 

Any  students  driving  or  walking  by  the  rec 
centre  on  March  10  would  have  come  across  a 
very  realistic  disaster  scene. 

Although  there  was  a very  real  fire  truck  with 
people  in  very  real  firefighting  and  paramedic 
gear,  it  was  only  a mock  disaster  scene. 

The  situation  was  a simulated  ammonia  leak 
in  the  refrigeration  room  of  the  rec  centre. 
Instead  of  using  a mannequin,  an  “actor” 
played  the  role  of  an  employee  who  was 
exposed  to  a large  dose  of  the  gas  and  as  a 
result  “died.”  Another  “employee”  went  looking 
for  the  first  and  received  a lesser  exposure 
resulting  in  burns  to  the  lung  area  and  skin. 
The  pre-service  firefighting  students  acted  in 
the  role  of  a responding  fire  department.  The 


students  had  to  secure  the  scene,  search  for 
and  rescue  victims,  decontaminate  the  victims, 
gather  as  much  information  about  the  haz- 
ardous material  released,  ventilate  the  build- 
ing and  assist  the  paramedics  with  the  victims. 

The  paramedic  students  came  when  called 
and  examined,  treated  and  transported  victims 
to  a mock  hospital  inside  Doon  campus,  where 
simulation  lab  staff  and  respiratory  technician 
faculty  received  the  patient  and  paramedic 
report.  Law  and  security  administration  identi- 
fied the  initial  emergency,  called  for  the  appro- 
priate emergency  services,  secured  the  perime- 
ter and  established  crowd  control. 

The  mock  disaster  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
pre-service  firefighting,  paramedic  and  LASA 
students  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  skills  to 
as  real-life  a situation  as  they  could  create. 


Firefighting  students  put  on  their  gear  to  rescue  an  actor  who  is  ‘exposed’  to  a mock  ammonia  leak  in 
the  rec  centre  on  March  10. 


PHOTOS  BY  SARAH  BONGERS 


COUNSELLOR'S  CORNER: 

Stress  and  Stress  Management 
Part  2:  Coping  with  Stress 

In  part  1,  we  discussed  that  stress  is  the  continual  change  that  we  all 
face  in  our  everyday  lives,  and  that  we  respond  to  these  changes  in 
different  ways  physically,  emotionally  and  mentally. 

♦ A goal  is  not  to  eliminate  stress  but  to  learn  how  to  manage  it,  even 
use  it  to  help  us.  Raise  your  awareness  of  your  stressors  and  your 
reactions  to  them.  Don't  ignore  your  problems. 

If  you  failed  the  first  test  of  a course,  decide  what  you  can  do  to 
increase  your  chance  of  success  next  time. 

♦ What  can  you  change?  Can  you  avoid  or  eliminate  the  stressors? 

Are  you  working  too  many  hours ? Is  this  interfering  with  your 
educational  goals? 

♦ Can  you  reduce  the  intensity  of  your  reaction  to  stress?  Are  you 
making  a difficult  situation  a disaster? 

The  presentation  is  only  5 minutes  in  length  and  worth  5%  of  your 
grade. 

♦ Can  you  take  better  care  of  yourself,  building  your  physical  and 
emotional  well-being?  Exercise,  sleep,  nutritious  eating  and 
watching  what  you  smoke  and  drink  all  add  to  your  physical  health. 

Cut  one  cup  of  coffee  from  your  morning  routine. 

Having  mutually-supportive  friendships,  setting  realistic  rather  than 
perfectionistic  goals  and  being  good  to  yourself  all  contribute  to 
managing  stress. 

For  further  assistance,  talk  to  a counsellor  in  Counselling  Services, 

1A101. 
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The  worid’s  youngest  looking  50-year-old 


By  SARAH  BQNGERS 

Celebrating  her  50th  birth- 
day, Barbie  doesn’t  look  a day 
older  than  she  was  back  in 
1959,  but  that’s  what  you  can 
expect  from  someone  made  out 
of  plastic. 

For  the  last  five  decades, 
Barbie  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  little  girls  and  collectors, 
and  the  last  half  a century 
sure  has  been  a busy  one. 

Her  story  started  when  Ruth 
Handler,  husband  of  the  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  world’s 
largest  toy  and  game  compa- 
ny, Mattel  Inc.,  imagined  her 
daughter’s  paper  dolls  in 
grown  up  roles.  The  dolls  back 
in  the  1950s  were  all  baby 
dolls,  and  Handler  felt  there 
was  a need  for  a doll  that 
would  inspire  girls  to  think 
about  what  they  wanted  to  do 
when  they  were  older. 

At  first,  the  idea  and  design 
was  rejected  by  Mattel’s  exec- 
utives because  they  thought 
the  doll  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  make  and  it  wasn’t  a 
good  long-term  investment. 

Determined  to  prove  them 
wrong,  Handler  went  to 
Europe  and  brought  back  a 
Bild  Lilli  doll,  a fashion  doll 
that  models  the  same  ideas  she 


had  for  Barbie.  With  a bit  of 
tweaking,  Lilli  became  Barbie 
and  Handler  kept  returning  to 
the  Mattel  executives  until 
they  agreed  to  produce  the  doll. 
When  the  idea  was  patented  in 
1958,  Handler  hired  fashion 
designer,  Charlotte  Johnson;  to 
create  Barbie’s  stylish 
wardrobe. 

As  a result,  the  teenage  fash- 
ion model  doll  made  her  first 
appearance  in  March  9,  1959, 
and  was  named  after 
Handler’s  daughter  Barbara. 

' The  first  Barbie  was  clad  in  a 
black  and  white  swim  suit, 
and  signature  ponytail,  and  it 
became  a hit. 

Earlier  Barbies  reflected  the 
recognizable  style  of  the  time, 
such  as  the  mid-60s  fashions 
and  bubble-cut  haircut  inspired 
by  First  Lady  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  hippy  and  disco 
styles  of  the  ’70s,  the  ’80s  crazy 
hair  and  tights  and  the  bright 
and  baggy  style  of  the  early 
’90s. 

In  the  ’80s  Mattel  decided  to 
broaden  Barbie’s  cultural  hori- 
zons by  introducing  Black 
Barbie  and  Hispanic  Barbie  as 
well  as  the  International 
Collection,  which  currently 
represents  over  50  countries. 
The  dolls  are  clad  in  their  cul- 


FACTS ABOUT  BARBIE 


■ The  first  Barbie  cost  $3.  Today,  the  original  can  fetch  as  much 
as  $27,000. 

■ The  Ken  doll  debuted  in  1961. 

I Barbie’s  full  name  is  “Barbieta  Millicent  Roberts.” 

I Barbie  didn’t  have  a belly  button  until  2000. 

I Two  Barbies  are  sold  every  second  around  the  world. 

I She  gets  at  least  100  new  clothing  designs  every  year. 

I Mattel  introduces  Barbie  for  President  in  2000.  It’s  the  first 
time  in  the  doll’s  history  that  she  makes  a bid  for  the 
presidency 

I Barbie’s  little  sister,  Skipper,  joined  the  family  in  1964, 
followed  byTutti  (1966),  Stacie  (1992),  Kelly  (1995)  and 
Krissy  (1999). 

I Famous  fashion  model,  Twiggy,  became  Barbie’s  first 
celebrity  friend  1967. 

I Other  celebrity  Barbie  dolls  include  Cher,  Lucille  Ball,  LeAnn 
Rimes,  Lindsay  Lohan  and  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

I Barbie’s  eyes  didn’t  look  straight  ahead  until  1971 . 

I Some  of  Barbie’s  fashion  has  been  designed  by  famous 
fashion  designers  such  as  Christian  Dior,  Bob  Mackie,  Nolan 
Miller,  Vera  Wang  and  Byron  Lars. 


college  pro 

wmmmmmmm 

PAINTERS  JOBS 

COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS  ' 
is  presently  looking  for  responsible  / hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Full-Time  Painting  Positions 
May  - August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 

If  interested  call  1-888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.colleqepro.com 


tural  costumes  of  their  native 
lands,  from  countries  such  as 
Canada,  Iceland,  Nigeria, 
Brazil  and  China.  The  series, 
which  is  continued  still  today 
as  the  Dolls  of  the  World 
Collection,  is  a favourite 
among  collectors. 

Another  popular  Barbie 
series  is  the  Hollywood 
Legends  Collection  which 
debuted  in  1994.  The  Barbie 
dolls  are  crafted  to  look  like 
some  of  the  most  recognizable 
faces  in  Hollywood  such  as 
Scarlet  O’Hara  from  Gone 
with  the  Wind,  Dorothy  from 
the  Wizard  of  Oz,  Eliza 
Doolittle  in  My  Fair  Lady  and 
Marilyn  Monroe  in  her  white 
dress  from  the  Seven  Year 
Itch. 

Over  the  course  of  her  life, 
Barbie  has  had  many  occupa- 
tions to  inspire  young  girls  to 
walk  in  her  little  plastic  shoes. 

To  date,  Barbie  has  had  over 


100  jobs  ranging  from  Air 
Force  pilot  to  a cowgirl.  One  of 
Barbie’s  earlier  jobs  was  an 
astronaut,  in  1965,  four  years 
before  the  first  man  on  the 
moon  and  long  before  women 
were  accepted  in  the  space 
program. 

Some  of  her  other  jobs 
include:  doctor,  dentist, 

teacher,  vet,  flight  attendant, 
politician,  Nascar  driver,  surgi- 
cal nurse,  McDonalds’  employ- 
ee, paleontologist,  pediatrician, 
babysitter,  fashion  model,  bal- 
lerina, firefighter,  police  offi- 
cer, WNBA  basketball  player, 
aerobics  instructor,  Olympic 
gymnast,  Olympic  skier  and 
Olympic  figure  skater. 

Today,  Barbie  still  makes  an 
impact  on  the  world,  even 
among  adults,  who  collect 
Barbie  dolls  as  a hobby. 

David  Stevenson,  of  Waterloo 
has  over  100  Barbies,  mostly 
from  the  Hollywood  Legends 


Collection  series. 

“Barbie  is  the  ultimate  phys- 
ical female,  beautiful  curves, 
tiny  waist,  beautiful  face  and 
features  and  hair,”  said 
Stevenson.  “She  has  inspired 
many  a female  and  I hope  she 
continues  to  do  so.” 

Another  collector,  Cambridge 
resident  Mary  Donovan,  admits 
she  never  had  a Barbie  doll 
when  she  was  younger,  but  is 
glad  to  have  some  now.  She 
said  they  have  never  been 
opened,  and  she  plans  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

“Who  knows  what  they’ll  be 
worth  in  50  years  from  now,” 
said  Donovan. 

Twelve-year-old  Megan  Page 
from  Kitchener  has  been  a big 
fan  of  Barbies  since  her  moth- 
er bought  her  her  first  doll 
when  she  was  three. 

“I  just  knew  ever  since  I was 
little  that  I wanted  to  be  just 
like  her  in  every  way.” 


CAREER 


Co-operative  educ 
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IS  PLEASED  TO  HOST  OUR 

annual  On-Campus  job  fair 

Please  join  us  to  connect  with  many  employers 
INTERESTED  IN 

HIRING  FOR  CO-OP,  GRADUATE  AND  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT. 

Efficiency  Engineering  Inc 

Hammond  Power  Solutions  Ine  Q | QQ 

mi  «i!Mai  NftiiiificK  Iiir 

Ontario  Power  generation  loblsw  Comianies  limited 


Aerotek  Sun  Life 


^ntHMNY  Morel 

DON’T  MISS  OUT  ON  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  A JOB! 

te:  march  25, 
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Shapiro  Toronto’s  cuCinary  whiz 


ON-CAMPUS 
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By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Whether  he  is  frying  your 
food  in  a kitchen  or  frying 
your  brain  with  an  unbeliev- 
able story,  Mike  Shapiro  is 
one  chef  who  can  cook  up  any- 
thing. 

“Mike’s  got  a bubbly,  zany 
personality  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  when  he’s  around 
there’s  never  a dull  moment,” 
said  Deb  Downey,  the  editor  of 
the  Dundas  Star  News. 

Born  on  June  19,  1957  to 
William  and  Helen  Shapiro  in 
Toronto,  Mike  (Chefy)  Shapiro 
started  out  his  walk  of  distinc- 
tion early. 

“When  I was  seven  my  dad 
took  me  to  a steam  bath  (a 
gentleman’s  club),”  said 
Shapiro. 

It  was  at  this  club  where  he 
learned  to  play  snooker,  a bil- 
liards game  where  you  try  to 
score  more  points  than  the 
opposition  by  sinking  more 
balls  of  higher  point  values. 

“I  won  the  championship  in 
1971  (at  14  years  old), ’’said 
Shapiro. 

Though  there  was  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a profes- 
sional snooker  player,  he 
chose  a different  route  which 
was  not  intertwined  with  gam- 
bling. 

“You  have  money  one  day 
and  nothing  the  next,”  said 
Shapiro.  “I  became  a dish- 
washer, you  always  have  a 
paycheque.” 

Shapiro  dropped  out  of 
school  in  Grade  11  and  even- 
tually changed  his  profession 
from  dishwasher  to  cook  at  the 
Howard  Johnson  Hotel  in 
Toronto. 

“In  1979  I went  and  applied 
at  the  Constellation  Hotel  for 
an  apprenticeship,”  said 
Shapiro.  That  was  also  where 
he  met  another  apprentice 
chef  who  he  would  later  rekin- 
dle a friendship  with  years 
later. 

Tim  Hutchinson,  the  cook  for 
White  Rabbit  Catering  in 
Brantford,  said,  “My  first 
impression  ...  he  was  hard 
working,  professional,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  liked  to  have 
a lot  of  fun  in  the  kitchen.” 

Shapiro  spent  two  years 
under  the  tutelage  of  execu- 
tive chef  Joseph  Vonlanthen 
at  the  Constellation  Hotel, 
and  another  four  as  a sous 
chef  for  Mark  McEwan,  an 
accomplished  celebrity  chef 
who  stars  on  The  Heat.  In 
1985,  however,  Shapiro 
stepped  into  the  limelight  and 
became  the  executive  chef  for 
the,  then,  new  Sheraton  Hotel 
in  Hamilton. 

“I  became  an  executive  chef 
at  28,”  Shapiro  said  proudly. 

“As  executive  chef  of  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Hamilton, 
Shapiro  created  (excellent) 
meals  for  thousands  of  people 
including  many  celebrities  and 
visiting  dignitaries,”  said 
Hutchinson. 

Some  of  the  aforementioned 
include  Sophia  Loren,  a 
famous  Italian  actress, 


Luciano  Pavarotti,  a world 
famous  opera  singer  who  died 
in  2007,  Hulk  Hogan,  a seri- 
ous and  theatrical  wrestler, 
and  Bill  Clinton,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Throughout  Shapiro’s  spell 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  there 
was  a plethora  of  interesting 
and  outlandishly  funny  sto- 
ries, some  of  which  are  hard  to 
believe.  One  humourous  inci- 
dent that  occurred  was  when 
Shapiro  had  to  prepare  a pig 
for  300  guests.  He  was  riding 
with  the  carcass,  in  a taxi 
when  the  driver,  who  was  not 
paying  attention  due  to  the 
driver’s  girlfriend,  suddenly 
braked.  A truck  then 
slammed  into  the  back  of  the 
taxi;  all  the  while  the  pig  was 
propelled  forward  and  notice- 
ably crushed.  When  Shapiro 
finally  got  the  pig  to  the 
Sheraton  all  he  could  say  was 
“the  pig  had  a sore  neck.” 

It  is  not  just  while  cooking 
that  Shapiro  has  “interesting” 
things  happen  to  him.  While 
he  was  in  a biker  faze,  Shapiro 
had  to  psych  himself  up  to  ride 
his  new  650  Yamaha.  He  did 
it  by  driving  a turtle-like  10 
km/h  through  Shore  Acres,  the 
trailer  park  in  Port  Dover 
where  he  has  spent  his  week- 
ends for  about  the  last  decade. 

“When  he  wanted  to  be  a 
biker,  that  was  funny,”  said 
George  Morrice,  another 
Shore  Acres  retiree  and 
Hamilton  resident. 

Despite  his  precautions, 
however,  Shapiro  was  able  to 
skin  part  of  his  leg  down  to  the 
bone. 

“I  tried  to  ride  a motorcycle, 
it  wasn’t  my  cup  of  tea,”  said 
Shapiro. 

He  also  tried  his  hand  at  rid- 
ing a horse  once,  and  came  out 
in  just  about  the  sam'e  condi- 
tion as  on  his  motorcycle. 
While  riding  near  a fence  his 
foot  became  caught  in  the  wire 
mesh. 

“The  knee  cap  came  right  out 
of  the  socket,”  he  recounted. 

Shapiro’s  misfortune  also 
extends  to  his  boat  which  has 
had  more  propeller  damage 
than  anybody  else  in  the  park. 
Almost  directly  after  getting 
his  paint  done  on  the  hull 
once,  Shapiro  was  given  some 
faulty  advice  about  getting  his 
boat  into  the  water,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a long  scraping 
sound. 

“You  should  have  your  (boat) 
trailer  in  the  water  (when 
you’re  unloading  it)”  said 
Shapiro. 

Although  he  occasionally 
still  has  a problem  or  two  with 
his  boat,  very  little  can  stop 
Shapiro  from  fishing  his  heart 
out. 

“Some  people  like  to  catch 
and  release,  he  likes  to  catch 
them  and  eat  them,”  said 
Morrice,  who  added  Shapiro 
often  shares  his  bounty,  and 
offers  to  fillet  other  people’s 
fishy  treasures. 

“He’s  very  good-hearted. 
He’s  very  considerate  of  peo- 


Mike  Shapiro  with  his  girlfriend  Assya  Pavlova. 
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pie,”  said  Morrice. 

Shapiro’s  generosity  also 
extended  to  a pig  roast  that  he 
held  at  Shore  Acres  for  a few 
years.  With  an  average  atten- 
dance of  100  to  450  people  and 
a donation  a $10,  Shapiro  was 
able  to  give  more  than  $1,700 
to  the  Food  Share  of  Hamilton. 

Shapiro  has  taken  his  inher- 
ent consideration  and  talent 
with  him  to  many  other  jobs. 
After  working  at  the  Sheraton 
for  many  years,  he  changed  to 
Patisserie  Monaco,  a pastry 
shop  in  Richmond  Hill,  where 
he  is  the  director  of  sales  and 
marketing.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  La  Toque  Blanche 
Consultant  Group,  which  con- 
sists of  50  executive  chefs, 
past  and  current,  who  meet  to 
check  out  different  restau- 
rants and  discuss  its  quality. 

“In  the  last  nine  years  I’ve 
been  in  sales  and  a chef  at  the 
same  time,”  said  Shapiro.  “I 
still  enjoy  cooking  ...  there’s 
not  too  many  chefs  in  the  busi- 
ness over  50  years  old 
(though).”  Part  of  the  reason 
for  his  continued  presence  in 
the  cooking  world  is  he  does 
not  have  a set  schedule.  “I  can 
come  and  go  as  I please.” 

Over  the  course  of  his  51 
years  Shapiro  has  had  many 
accomplishments  including 
radio  and  television  appear- 
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Shapiro  has  created  thousands  of  meals  for  many  celebrities. 


ances,  but  to  him,  his  greatest 
and  happiest  memories  come 
from  his  children  Billy  and 
Michelle.  His  worst  memory 
is  of  his  daughter’s  sudden 
death  last  year. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that, 
Shapiro  is  battling  jaw  cancer. 

“I  (was)  enjoying  life  until 
this  stupid  cancer  thing,”  said 
Shapiro.  “They  zap  me  in  the 
head  every  morning  for  20 


minutes  ...  I’m  surviving.” 

He  is  described  as  flamboy- 
ant, different,  outgoing,  com- 
petitive and  entertaining  by 
some  of  the  people  who  know 
him,  but  the  best  way  to 
describe  Shapiro  is  simply 
“Mike.” 

“Mike  is  an  excellent  chef 
who  has  amassed  a great  deal 
of  culinary  experience,”  said 
Hutchinson. 
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(Budget  sfiouldn ’t  ruin  your  dream  wedding 

Do-it-yourself  projects  and  help  from  family  and  friends  can  make  it  happen 


PHOTO  BY  LAURA  ROUSE 

Non-floral  centrepieces  such  as  the  ones  above  are  becoming  more 
popular  for  those  on  a tight  budget.  Flowers  are  expensive  and  can 
cost  upwards  of  $100  per  centrepiece.  These  non-floral  candle  cen- 
trepieces cost  about  $10  to  $15  each  to  make. 


By  LAURA  ROUSE 

Let’s  say  you’re  recently 
engaged  and  have  picked  a 
date  just  over  12  months 
away.  You’re  thinking  that  is 
plenty  of  time  to  plan  the  wed- 
ding of  your  dreams,  and  now 
your  only  barricade  is  the 
budget.  You  fantasize  about 
the  perfect  wedding  - maybe 
it’s  a beautiful  outdoor  cere- 
mony or  a large  grand  ball- 
room for  the  reception  - but 
since  you  (and  your  husband- 
to-be)  are  footing  the  bill,  you 
are  starting  to  realize  what 
things  actually  cost.  You’re 
starting  to  wonder  if  all  those 
things  you’ve  been  dreaming 
about  for  years  are  really  a 
possibility  after  all. 

Well,  they  can  be. 

First  things  first  - picking 
the  location  for  your  wedding 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  things  that  you’ll 
do.  Grand  ballrooms  and  ban- 
quet halls  are  the  norm  for 
receptions  - but  maybe  think 
about  looking  into  less  expen- 
sive venues  like  university  or 
publicly  owned  buildings,  com- 
munity centres,  an  art  gallery 
or  a friend’s  loft.  When  going 
this  route,  though,  you  may 
have  to  get  a permit  to  marry 
in  a public  place,  as  well  as 
alcohol  permits  to  serve  alco- 
hol at  your  event. 

What  day  of  the  week  you 
choose  can  also  save  you 
money.  Saturdays  are  the 
most  common  day  for  wed- 
dings, so  consider  choosing  a 
Friday  evening  or  a Sunday, 
and  you  may  be  offered  a 
lower  rate  on  the  space.  If  the 
venue  wouldn’t  usually  make 
money  on  that  day,  it’s  more 
likely  that  they’ll  give  it  to  you 
for  cheaper.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
try  to  negotiate. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  a 
wedding  is  usually  the  food. 
Feeding  100-200  guests  (or 
more)  isn’t  cheap,  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it.  Instead  of 
doing  a four-course  meal,  con- 
sidering a buffet.  There  are 
also  many  other  ways  to  cut 
back  at  the  reception,  includ- 


ing only  serving  beer  and  wine 
(instead  of  a full  open  bar)  or 
going  with  sheet  cakes  instead 
of  a large,  customized  wedding 
cake. 

For  23-year-old  Kristin 
Carscallen,  of  Michigan,  it  just 
made  sense  to  not  have  a full- 
meal  reception  for  her  and  her 
fiance’s  upcoming  wedding. 
They  will  be  having  about  250 
guests,  so  that  was  a good  way 
for  them  to  cut  costs  from  the 
start. 

“We  are  just  doing  a dessert 
reception.  For  250  people  it’s 
just  under  $2,000  for  food  and 
drinks,”  she  said. 

Carscallen  and  her  fiance 
have  set  an  $8,000  budget  for 
the  entire  wedding,  which  is 
quite  low  for  having  such  a 
large  guest  list.  So  far,  she 
said,  they  are  way  under 
budget,  but  they  still  have  a 
lot  to  go. 

“It’s  a lot  of  doing  it  myself,” 
she  said.  “I  bought  my  dress 
online  for  $250,  made  my  own 
veil,  made  my  bridesmaid 
bags,  flower  girl  baskets,  invi- 
tations and  save  the  dates.” 

Another  way  to  save  money 
on  your  wedding,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  pop- 
ular, is  to  have  a destination 
wedding.  Imagine  having  your 
ceremony  on  the  beach  of 
Mexico  or  Hawaii,  and  your 
reception  in  a party  tent  under 
the  stars.  Destination  wed- 
dings are  a good  way  to  mini- 
mize costs  such  as  small  guest 
lists  and  not  getting  a fancy, 
expensive  dress. 

Vegas  is  a very  popular 
choice  for  destination  wed- 
dings these  days,  as  it’s  fun, 
beautiful  and  reasonably 
cheap.  Nearly  120,000  couples 
get  married  in  Las  Vegas  each 
year.  Wedding  venues  range 
from  a drive-through  chapel 
on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip  and 
weddings  presided  over  by  an 
Elvis  impersonator  to  upscale 
affairs.  Just  because  Vegas  is 
infamous  for  alcohol-induced, 
disastrous  celebrity  marriages 
- that  often  don’t  last  more 
than  three  days  - it  doesn’t 
mean  all  Vegas  weddings  are 


doomed.  Lots  of  people  plan 
luxurious,  stylish  and  fun  des- 
tination weddings  in  the  city 
that  never  sleeps. 

Alaska  native  Kari 
Spaulding  and  her  fiance 
Aaron  have  chosen  Vegas  as 
their  destination  wedding 
location  for  their  August  wed- 
ding. Their  budget  is  $10,000, 
however,  that  doesn’t  include 
their  airfare  and  hotel,  which 
might  be  an  additional  $1,500. 

“By  doing  it  in  Vegas,  our 
guests  can  have  a mini  vaca- 
tion and  we  won’t  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  all  of  the  entertain- 
ing,” Spaulding  said. 

They  have  also  decided  on  a 
small  wedding  party  of  one 
maid  of  honour,  one  grooms- 
man and  a flower  girl.  This 
will  save  on  the  costs  of  buying 
wedding  party  gifts  as  well  as 
accommodations  for  them  in 
Vegas. 

“Another  way  to  minimize 
cost  is  that  we  opted  for  a noon 
wedding.  In  Las  Vegas  we 
found  that  a night  wedding 
with  a reception  following  was 
$3,000  to  $4,000  more  than  an 
afternoon  one,”  said 
Spaulding. 

Just  like  in  everyday  life, 
knowing  people  can  be  an 
important  part  of  planning  a 
wedding.  If  you  know  a pho- 
tographer (professional  or  not) 
it  can  save  you  thousands.  A 
typical  professional  photogra- 
pher can  charge  upwards  of 
$3,000  for  a “platinum”  wed- 
ding package,  but  if  your 
mom’s  friend’s  husband  does 
photography  as  a side  job,  you 
can  likely  save  a ton  of  money. 
Additionally,  knowing  a DJ  or 
a florist  can  help  as  well,  as 
these  are  very  expensive  parts 
of  the  wedding1. 

Spaulding  also  suggests 
using  any  connections  you 
have  while  planning  a wed- 
ding. 

Emily  Vickers,  27,  from 
Cambridge  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  friends  of  the  family  to 
help  out  and  cut  costs  for  her 
wedding  this  summer,  as  well. 

“My  mom  has  a friend  who 
has  a wholesale  licence  so  we 
are  making  our  centrepieces 
and  possibly  the  bouquets  and 
boutonnieres.  We  will  also  be 
using  flowers  from  their  gar- 
dens,” Vickers  said. 

Her  father’s  culinary  school 
is  doing  the  cake  and  food  for 
their  reception  so  they  are  get- 
ting a discount  on  that  as  well. 
Instead  of  hiring  a profession- 
al videographer  for  their  spe- 
cial day,  which  can  cost 
upwards  of  $2,000,  they  are 
having  a friend  videotape  the 
ceremony,  toasts  and  first 
dances. 

Dani  Wilcoxen  from 
Clatskanie,  Ore.  is  also  trying 
to  use  every  resource  that  is 
offered  to  her.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing her  wedding  at  a huge 
venue,  they  are  having  it  at 
her  grandparents’  home. 


“Living  in  a small  town  is 
great,  because  you  know  at 
least  someone  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  wedding  planning,” 
Wilcoxen  said.  ‘My  mom  is 
doing  our  flowers,  a friend  is 
doing  our  hair  and  a family 
friend  is  marrying  us.  We  are 
going  for  our  honeymoon  to 
Florida,  which  is  where  my 
aunt’s  condo  is,  and  she  is  let- 
ting us  stay  there  for  free.” 

Also,  instead  of  a huge, 
expensive  wedding  cake,  Dani 
and  her  fiance  are  just  going  to 
get  sheet  cakes  from  Costco, 
and  everyone  in  the  family  is 
pitching  in  on  making  the 
food,  which  eliminates  cater- 
ing costs. 

For  25-year-old  Ashley 
Walker  of  Toronto,  compari- 
son-shopping online  has  been 
very  important.  Finding  some- 
thing she  likes  in  a store  and 
then  searching  for  it  online 
has  saved  her  a lot  of  money. 

“We  found  our  card  box  (used 


to  deposit  guests’  gifts  of 
money)  online  for  $13,  in  the 
stores  it  was  over  $50.  With 
shipping  it  was  still  only  $23,” 
she  said.  “For  my  shoes,  I saw 
what  I liked  at  Zappos,  then 
Googled  them  and  found  my 
shoes  for  half  the  price  in  a 
better  colour  at  endless.com.” 

Walker  also  said  that  for 
their  flowers,  they  met  with 
three  different  florists.  One 
quoted  them  $4,000  for  what 
they  wanted,  and  the  next  one 
told  them  $2,000  for  the  exact 
same  thing.  She  also  found  a 
wedding  planner  for  the  entire 
month  before  their  wedding 
for  $650,  and  said  that  the 
other  places  in  her  area  were 
about  that  much  for  just  the 
wedding  day. 

Shopping  around  and 
checking  out  more  than  one 
place  before  deciding  on  any- 
thing can  save  a lot,  and  in 
this  case  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 
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Handmade  or  do-it-yourself  card  boxes,  for  guests  to  deposit  mone- 
tary gifts  into,  are  very  popular  because  they  can  be  made  to  match 
the  wedding  colours  or  theme. 
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Horoscope 

Week  of  March  23,  2009 


This  week  is  perfect  for  starting 
partnerships,  friendships  and  rela- 
tionships of  all  kinds.  You  can  feel 
confident  in  your  judgments  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  profit  from 
almost  any  shared  project,  Aries. 


Taurus 

April  20  - May  20 


Good  times  come  easily  this 
week  and  you  are  having  more  fun 
than  you  know  what  to  do  with. 
Your  friends  and  family  are  more 
relaxed  than  usual  and  support 
your  plans. 


Gemini 

May  2 1 - June  2 1 


Try  to  get  your  friends  to  help 
out  as  you  take  action  this  week  - 
almost  anything  goes  better  for 
you  when  you've  got  backup.  If 
you've  got  to  go  it  alone,  don't 
despair. 


ISr^TII 

1 Leo 

IT 

I July  23  - August 

Mm 

22 

Cancer 

June  22  - July  22 


You  are  still  focused  on  your 
home  life  this  week,  so  try  your 
best  to  keep  it  all  together  even  as 
it  feels  like  it's  falling  apart.  You 
aren't  as  optimistic  as  you  should 
be,  but  time  will  fix  that  for  you. 


News  comes  your  way  that  you 
need  to  get  out  quickly  - send  an 
e-mail,  write  it  on  your  blog  or 
find  some  other  way  to  spread 
the  word.  You  are  the  hub  of  the 
network  right  now. 


Virgo 

August  23  - 
September  22 


Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


You've  got  so  much  good  ener- 
gy that  you  can  hardly  believe 
how  great  you  feel!  It's  one  of 
those  weeks  when  you  can  catch 
up  with  everyone  and  still  get  all 
your  work  done  easily. 


Scorpio 

October  23  - 
November  21 


You're  feeling  pretty  down  this 
week  and  should  be  able  to  get 
out  of  any  sticky  situations  you 
find  yourself  in.  Try  not  to  feel 
too  bad  if  you  leave  someone  else 
stuck  because  you  can't  help 
them  much. 


Sagittarius 

November  22  - 
December  21 


You've  been  dwelling  on  the 
details  for  so  long  that  it  makes 
you  feel  a lot  better  when  you  real- 
ize you  can  pull  back  and  look  at 
the  big  picture  instead.  Be  opti- 
mistic, Sagittarius. 


Capricorn 

December  22  - 
January  19 


It's  a really  good  time  for  you  to 
launch  anything  new  - a school 
project,  a home  repair,  or  anything 
else  that  take  more  than  a few 
hours.  You  can  feel  confident  of 
success  if  you  get  going  soon. 


IS  1 

5 - 

Aquarius 

January  20  - 
February  18 


You're  in  the  mood  for  a little 
change  of  pace  and  should  be  able 
to  get  what  you  need,  thanks  to  a 
new  person  or  place  close  by. 
Open  yourself  to  all  sorts  of  possi- 
bilities! 


Pisces 

February  19  - 
March  20 


Spend  some  quality  time  talk- 
ing over  important  issues  with 
your  mate  or  your  close  friends. 
You've  got  a way  with  words  and 
and  know  how  to  discuss  touchy 
subjects  with  respect.  Use  those 
skills,  Virgo. 


Try  to  help  a friend  in  need  this 
week,  even  if  you  don't  really 
know  what  they  need.  Your  intu- 
itions are  probably  just  as  good  as 
their  requests  and  it's  really  the 
thought  that  counts. 


Louise  Kaddour  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  holding  fate 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 


Most  urban  legends 
more  fiction  than  fact 

Popular  myths  typically  exaggerated, 
but  fun  to  talk  about,  students  say 


By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

No  matter  where  a person  is 
from,  they  have  likely  heard 
some  sort  of  urban  legend, 
whether  it  was  a widely 
acclaimed  tale  or  a simple 
town  story. 

An  urban  legend,  by  the  def- 
inition in  the  Canadian 
Oxford  dictionary,  is  an  unver- 
ifiable  apocryphal  story  widely 
recounted  as  if  true,  which 
typically  depicts  outlandish  or 
sensational  happenings  in  a 
plausable  contemporary. 

In  some  cases  of  urban  leg- 
ends, the  story  itself  is  not 
necessarily  false,  but  is  usual- 
ly exposed  to  distortion,  exag- 
geration and  being  sensation- 
alized. 

“They  just  seem  to  pop  up  in 
conversation  once  in  a while,” 
said  Curtis  Thompson,  a stu- 
dent who  will  be  taking  con- 
struction techniques  in  the 
fall. 

Others  urban  legends,  how- 
ever, are  incredibly  unfounded 
and  are  not  likely  to  hold  any 
merit  in  actual  conversations. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  tale 
of  a college  student  who  slept 
on  her  textbooks  in  prepara- 
tion for  her  upcoming  exam. 
According  to  the  story,  she 
aced  her  test  without  ever 
opening  her  books. 

“I  would  take  each  story  by 
its  own  standing,”  said 
Thompson. 

Other  urban  legends  are 
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more  founded,  however,  and 
present  at  least  a small  possi- 
bility that  it  could  be  true. 
One  such  story  that  has  kept 
an  audience  guessing  for 
decades  is  the  psycho  of  lover’s 
lane.  In  the  story  a young  cou- 
ple goes  to  lover’s  lane,  only  to 
be  terrified  by  a recently 
escaped,  deranged  killer  with 
a hook  for  a hand. 

In  some  versions  of  the  story 
the  couple  escapes  the 
unknown  danger  only  to  find 
the  hook  on  the  passenger-side 
door  handle  when  they  get 
home. 


They  (urban  legends)  just 
seem  to  pop  up  in  conver- 
sation once  in  a while. 

- Curtis  Thompson 


In  other  accounts,  the  man 
goes  to  investigate  something 
outside  while  his  sweetheart 
dozes.  When  she  awakens  she 
hears  a noise  on  the  roof  and 
immediately  locks  the  doors, 
waiting  for  her  boyfriend.  In 
the  morning,  police  find  her 
scared  stiff  in  the  car  with  the 
hook  on  the  handle  ...  and  her 
boyfriend’s  dead  body  hung  on 
the  tree  above  the  car,  his  feet 
just  barely  touching  the  roof. 


Is  it  true?  Nobody  seriously 
knows,  but  with  all  the  crimi- 
nally insane  people  in  the  last 
century,  it  is  more  than  possi- 
ble that  there  is  at  least  an 
ounce  of  truth. 

“The  fact  that  it’s  called  an 
urban  legend  ...  I take  the 
facts  into  account,”  said 
Thompson. 

A lot  of  urban  legends  are  a 
little  more  commonplace  than 
the  story  of  the  couple  on 
lover’s  lane  though. 
Throughout  Canada  there  has 
been  a tale  circulating  for 
quite  a while  that  Tim 
Hortons  spikes  its  coffee  with 
nicotine  to  keep  people  addict- 
ed. 

“There’s  (also)  the  classic 
ones  people  think  about  like 
the  alligator  in  the  sewers  of 
big  cities,”  said  Thompson. 

Thompson’s  sister  Kendra,  a 
first-year  nursing  student, 
added  the  tales  of  a spider  lay- 
ing its  eggs  in  some  unlucky 
soul’s  face  and  calling  “Bloody 
Mary”  at  midnight  in  a bath- 
room with  the  lights  off  and 
water  turned  on.  After  turning 
three  times  and  shutting  off 
the  water  Bloody  Mary  is  sup- 
posed to  appear  with  either  a 
teddy  bear  or  a knife. 

“Most  of  them  (urban  leg- 
ends), I think,  are  just  conver- 
sation carriers  when  you  want 
to  talk  about  something 
abnormal  ...  the  possibility  of 
something  strange  being 
true,”  said  Curtis. 
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Artistic  high 

Graphic  design  students’  hard  work  pays  off 


PHOTOS  BY  SARAH  BOYCHUK 

Conestoga  graphic  design  student  Jonathan  Lopes  took  the  top  prize  in  this  year’s  Staedtler  Mars 
Lumograph  Pencil  national  competition  with  his  entry,  Headlights  (left).  Lopes  scored  49  out  of  a possi- 
ble 50,  a record  for  the  contest.  Sarah  Baker  (above)  took  home  second  place  for  Glasses.  Conestoga 
students  took  all  six  top  prizes,  as  well  as  numerous  honourable  mentions.  In  total,  Staedtler,  a leading 
pencil  and  writing  utensil  distributor,  awarded  $2,550  to  Conestoga  students,  whose  artwork  will  now 
be  displayed  on  Staedtler  sketch  pads,  bags,  posters  and  other  merchandising  material. 
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